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Truth and Imagination in Religion. Ealph Barton Perry. Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics, October, 1904, pp. 64-82. 

Modern interest in the psychology of religion is beginning to bear 
fruit, not only in that special field, but also in that of the philosophy of 
religion. It is true that these psychological results are sometimes sub- 
stituted for a critical examination of the worth of religious beliefs, but 
it is also true that they serve to call attention to the nature of these 
beliefs themselves and thus to indicate the true starting-point for a 
philosophy of religion. There is a growing recognition of the very ap- 
parent principle that an understanding of the religious demands must 
precede a discussion of the grounds of belief in the possibility of their 
satisfaction, and that proofs of the existence of God presuppose a knowl- 
edge of what religion means by the term. This we find emphasized in the 
recent book of Professor Knox, in the theological chapters of Professor 
Fullerton's ' Metaphysics,' and this article of Dr. Perry, the aim of which 
is to call attention to the distinction between the imaginative elements 
in religion and those which claim objective validity. 

Religion is essentially the sense of a practical situation and, as such, 
its judgments are practical, having reference to the adjustment of action 
to meet the conditions of this situation. Hence the religious attitude 
may remain unchanged in spite of change in scientific conceptions. The 
religious conception of God refers to the attitude toward man of his 
residual or total environment, and his religion involves an idea of his own 
best interests, of this disposition of reality toward him, and of the best 
means of adjustment in view of these facts. Theoretical truth has 
significance for religion only in so far as it bears on one of these elements. 
However science may come to think of the world and however much our 
conduct may be altered to suit this new conception, it will still remain true 
that some adjustment to this total environment will be necessary. The 
system of practical judgments expressing this adjustment will constitute 
the body of religious truth. 

But religion, as concerned with life, is concrete, hence the function 
of the religious imagination in presenting truth in poetic form. The 
test of such imaginative forms is not that of objective accuracy and 
definiteness, but of fitness for the conveyance of practical truth — for pre- 
senting the religious reality in life. The content of these ideas will be 
the attitude of reality toward us, the significance which it has both in 
nature and in history. So, too, our sense of this attitude toward us 
will naturally call forth the expression of our own emotion in prayer and 
worship. How much of the content of religious ideas is imagination 
must, of course, be determined by reference to their intended use in any 
individual case, the basis of distinction being whether they influence the 
nature of the adjustment or affect only the vitality of the truth. What- 
ever determines our expectancies is meant for truth. What is poetry to 
one is deepest reality for another, the firm beliefs of the savage becoming 
the poetry of the later age, and the poetry of the religious genius being 
embodied in the creed of his prosaic followers. So with the idea of 
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personality, in that religion is always our response to the conceived 
attitude of reality to us, there is always a basis for the characterization 
of God as personal, but the degree to which this term implies human 
attributes is a matter of individual intention. Every religion holds more 
beliefs than it attempts to justify and rests in last resort upon individual 
experience. 

Norman Wilde. 
University of Minnesota. 
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THE MONIST. October, 1904. Vol. XIV., No. 5. The Origin of 
Species by Mutation (pp. 641-671): J. Arthur Harris. -An elaborate 
survey of the comparative evidence for the inadequacy of the selective 
theory of the origin of species. Importance is attached to the alleged 
fact that variation by selection is purely linear or quantitative, increasing 
or diminishing given characters, rather than providing new ones. The 
varieties thus derived differ from true species in always tending to 
revert, on the removal of the selective agencies. The Christ of Prim- 
itive Christian Faith in the Light of Beligio-Historical Criticism (pp. 
672-710) : Otto Pfleiderer. - In the preceding number of The Monist 
the author showed the parallelism of the stories of Christ's conception, 
birth and life to similar stories in pagan religion. In the present article 
he treats in the same way the Christian dogmas of Atonement, Sacra- 
mental Purification and Resurrection. The most striking, though by 
no means the only parallel to this trio of myths, is to be found in the 
Egyptian story of Osiris and Horus. Paul Bee, An Obituary Tribute 
(pp. 711-732) : Henry Hooper.-A most interesting account of Dr. Ree's 
philosophical system, especially the parts of it dealing with the origin of 
conscience in the race and the individual, and with the controversy of 
realism and idealism. Dr. Ree seems to have been more nearly in sym- 
pathy with Hume and with Schopenhauer than with any other philos- 
ophers. The 'Holy Edict' of K'ang-Hi (pp. 733-746): Editor. -The 
sixteen sacred maxims of K'ang-Hi are here given in English and 
Chinese, together with the amplifications of them by his son Yung Chin, 
and explanatory and critical comments by the author. Criticisms and 
Discussions : ' Humanism ' (pp. 747-752) : A. W. Moore. - A brief sym- 
pathetic exposition and criticism of Mr. Schiller's book. The Religious 
Experience (pp. 752-766): Ralph Barton Perry. -"My religion is my 
sense of the disposition of the universe to myself." Definition of Relig- 
ion (pp. 766-770): P. C.-"The characteristic feature of religion is 
conviction, and its contents a world conception which serves for the 
regulation of conduct." The Basle Congress for the History of Religion. 
The Free-Thought Congress at Rome. The Congress of Arts and 
Science at St. Louis (pp. 770-783) : P. C. Paul Ree — Obituary. Mrs. 
Annie Besant and the Theosophical Society. Book Beviews: Hugo De 
Vries, Die Mutationstheories : P. C. Chilperic Edwards, The Hamarubai 



